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ABSTRACT 

A Pennsylvania study analyzed the capability of the 
existing systems to deliver a comprehensive, articulated program of 
vocational education. A review of prior studies of vocational 
education in Pennsylvania found consensus about needed changes in the 
state's program. Areas of improvement included governance and 
administration; leadership; research, planning, evaluation, and 
professional development; program development; and curriculum. Study 
activities included a description of the current vocational education 
program in Pennsylvania, identification of problems in the program, 
identification of promising elements of vocational education in other 
states, use of a policy Delphi to assist in identifying and 
prioritizing alternative strategies, analysis of study findings, and 
development of recommendations. Sixteen study recommendations dealt 
with the five issues identified in the literature. They included 
regional governance; a commissioner of vocational-technical 
education; state board of education advocacy for vocational---technical 
education; a clear statement of purpose of vocat^onal-technical 
education ; business/industry/labor relationships; public information 
campaign; enhanced research capacity; enhanced teacher 
professionalism; accreditation of area vocational-technical schools; 
compatible databases; technical institutes; vocational-technical 
education in grades 8, 9, and 10; vocational-technical education in 
grades 11 and 12; interdisciplinary curriculum; and student 
educational development plans. (34 references) (YLB) 
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FOREWORD 



Education In America Is changing. All aspects of what were 
once considered matters of course are Increasingly under scrutiny. 
Education faces challenges In terms of Its purposes, Its execution 
of those purposes, and the populations for which It Is Intended. 
Responding to change Is never easy, pairtlcularly with a social 
Institution as embedded In the fabric of a nation's life as Is 
education. Yet, challenges must be addressed and the needs of the 
entire population must be met If the nation Is to retain Its 
standing In an Increasingly competitive world. 

Challenges are confronting vocational-technical education at 
least as much as they are other areas. Transformations in tech- 
nology, in the nature of work, and In the longevity of individual 
careers are upsetting the **buslness as usual** that has become so 
confortable for some. Disconcerting or not. It can only be 
Ignored at the risk of its obsolescence as an educational 
modality. Indeed, as Isaac Goldberg stated, *'to blind oneself to 
change is not to halt it." Change will occur whether we embrace 
it or resist li:, plan for It or fall to recognize It. Only our 
freedom Is at risk by a lack of courage In response. 

This study was initiated by the desire to respond effectively 
to the Pennsylvania of the future. In this effort, the Center on 
Education and Tr\;inlng for Employment conducted a very comprehen- 
sive and rather difficult study in attempting to respond to the 
Commonwealth ' f; stated need. Dr. Flcyd McKlnney served as Project 
Director for the Initial version of the report and was assisted by 
Dr. Sally Sutter, an educational consultant. Dr. McKlnney and 
Dr. Sutter conceptualized and carried out the data collection and 
instrumentation of the study, drafting the Initial set of recom- 
mendations to which the educational leadership in Pennsylvania 
responded. We express appreciation to each of them for their 
work. Ms. Paula K. Kurth provided data collection and writing 
assistance during this phase of the study. 

The second stage of the study which included some of the 
feedback received was completed by Dr. Gary M. Grossman and 
Ms. Paula K. Kurth. Dr. Grossman and Ms. Kurth made modifications 
in the recommendations and organized the presentation of the data 
In the study for Inclusion in the final report. In this respect, 
I would like to take this opportunity to acknowledge the service 
and dedication of each of them for their attention to task in a 
difficult process. 
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A nxjunber of Individuals In Pennsylvania also deserve note, 
particularly those Individuals who shared of their tine and 
expertise in responding to our need for information in preparing 
the report. We would like to thank Ms. Jacqueline Cullen, State 
Director of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational and Adult 
Education; Dr. Thomas Winters and Dr. Clarence Dittenhafer of the 
Research, Management and Data Analysis Section of ti>; Bureau; and 
Mr. Robert Feir, Executive Director of the Pennsylv&i*.i.a State 
Board of Education for their feedback and support throughout the 
course of this study. In addition, the important contributions of 
the State Board of Education Task Force is greatfully 
acknowledged. 

Finally, I wish to express great appreciation for the work of 
Ms. Monyeene Ell' "t, one of the few elements consistently con- 
tributing to the success of the study. Ms. Elliott exhibited her 
usual remarkable degree of patience, most refreshing during the 
course of this project. Her skills were never more put to the 
test than they were in this study. 

Change involves risk and the prospect that not everyone will 
regard recommendations in the same light. This is Inevitable. 
Not everyone will "like" this report, as it cannot meet everyone's 
special interests. However, I am very proud of the staff of the 
Center in delivering a final report of integrity and, most impor- 
tantly, of considerable value to the people of Pennsylvania. 

Ray D. Ryan 
Executive Director 
Center on Education and 
Training for Employment 
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This report is developed as two documents. The first is 
Volume I, subtitled "Narrative" and includes the presentation of 
the logic and basic thrust of the report, it concludes with a set 
of sixteen recommendaticiis for consideration by the educational 
leadership of Pennsylvania. The additional doucment, Volume II, 
provides additional documentation for the report and 
recommendations and contains the instrumentation participant lists 
and all other supporting documentation. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
Study Overview 

In the 1980s, several major forces converged to cause many- 
states to reexamine the mission of their vocational education 
systems and to assess how these systems should be structured, 
governed, and administered to develop the skills needed to ensure 
productivity and competence in the work force. Among these forces 
are such trends as — 

o decreased numbers of secondary students; 

o increased international competition; 

o increasingly higher levels of technology that require 
higher levels of competence in English, mathematics, and 
science; and 

o increased need for retraining of adults. 

The State Board of Education in Pennsylvania, recognizing the 
implications for education of these forces, expressed concern 
about the current state of vocational education in the Common- 
wealth, citing "... unclear delivery patterns, overlapping 
functions, underserved areas of need, underused facilities, and 
unclear responsibilities" (Pennsylvania Department of Education, 
1988, p. iii) . The Education and Job Training Task Force cf the 
Economics Development Partnership, office of the Governor, also 
recommended that the current system of vocational education in the 
Commonwealth be assessed and recommendations made regarding the 
organization, curriculum, governance, and funding of vocational 
education, as well as the "... linkages between vocational 
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programs and job placement" (Pennsylvania Department of Education, 
1988, p. iii). 

The study objectives, as stated in the contract, were as 
follows: 

1. To analyze the capability of the existing systems to 
deliver a comprehensive, articulated program of vocation- 
al education to all clients in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 

2. To identify the problems that now exist within the 
current delivery system of vocational education in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

3. To recommend a system or alternative system(s) to improve 
the delivery of comprehensive, articulat-crl vocational 
education in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

The study objectives were achieved through a series of tasks 
and activities, including a review of prior studies of vx-ational 
education in Pennsylvania, the preparation of a description of the 
current vocational education program in Pennsylvania, the identi- 
fication of problems in the Pennsylvania vocational education 
program, the identification ot promising elements of vocational 
education systems in other states, the use of a Policy Delphi to 
assist in identifying and prioritizing alternative strategies, the 
analysis of study findings, and the development of recommenda- 
tions. In addition, monthly in-person presentations were made to 
the state Board Project Task Force by the project director. 

Study Recommendations 
The study recommendations deal with issues of governance and 
administration; leadership; research, planning, evaluation, and 
professional development; program development; and curriculum. 
Briefly, the recommendations are as follows. 
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Governan ce and AdmlnlBtra^lon 

Efficient and effective governance and administrative struc- 
tures c»re essential for optimal delivery of vocational-technical 
education programs. In Pennsylvania, a myriad of state, regional, 
and local public and private institutions and acrr»ncies with vary- 
ing governance and administrative structures are involved in 
providing vocational-technical education programs, services, and 
activities. This situation has resulted iii blurred roles, inade- 
quate program coordination and articulation, missed opportunities, 
and unserved clients. 

o Recommendation 1; Regional governance . The Commonwealth 
should establish a regional administrative structure for 
vocational-technical education. The regional structure 
should encompass all planning and evaluation functions 
essential to delivering comprehensive and articulated 
vocational-'.!»chnical education programs, services, and 
activities. 

The need to reduce duplication of serviceL;, increase 

secondary-postsecondary articulation, provide knowledgeable 

vocational-technical education leadership, and eliminate problems 

attendant to the current structure prompts this recommendation. 

o Recommendation 2; Commissioner of Vocational-Technic al 
Education . The position of chief adiuinistrator for 
vocational-technical education in the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education should be designated as Commissioner of 
Vocational-Technical Education. 

The reality that vocational-technical education is not only 

part of basic education but, rather, crosses into higher education 

as well as into the Department of Industry and Labor prompts this 

recommendation . 
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o p^gpTim^ngation ?; — Regional office restmctiurina. .ae 
functions of the three regional vocational-technical 
education offices (West, Central, and East) should be 
refocused to more effectively serve the needs of 
Pennsylvania's regional educational system. 

The regional office can be used to greater advantage than 

they currently are being used. Functions that would capitalize on 

their field-based location and ability to link with the Teacher 

Education Centers should be implemented. 

Leadership 

Educational leaders have the major responsibility of devel- 
oping and conveying clear and strong signals about what 
vocational -technical education Is and what it should become. A 
number of innovations have been accomplished in Pennsylvania. 
However, in preparing for the future, a more aggressive leadership 
posture for vocational-technical education on the part of state 
and local boards of education, the State Department of Education, 
and local education leaders is necessary to guide Pennsylvania 
through the rapid technological, economic, and social changes that 
lie ahead, waiting to snare the unprepared. Study staff offer 
these recommendations regarding leadership: 

o Recommendation 4t State Board advocacy for vocational- 
technical education . The State Board of Education should 
assume an active leadership posture and convey a positive 
commitment in regard to the importance of vocational- 
technical education. 

The unique position of the State Board of Education to posi- 
tively influence the attitudes and opinions of Pennsylvanians as 
well interact with other official bodies that can influence the 
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delivery of vocational-technical education prompts this 
recommendation . 

o Recoinmendat,ion 5? Purpose of vocational-technical educa- 
tion . Vhe State Department of Education should develop 
and consiunicate a clear statement of purpose for 
vocational-technical education and embark upon the 
development of a long-range plan to guide it. 

In order that vocational -technical education be supported by 

Pennsylvanians, they must have clear understanding of the total 

contributions vocational-technical education can make to an 

individual's education as well as the well-being of the 

Commonwealth. The wise use of facilities and equipment is 

necessary to make optimal use of resources. 

o Recommendation 6; Buslness/industrv/labor relationships . 
Beyond planning and advisory emphases, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education should actively promote the 
establishment of strong relationships between vocational- 
technical education and business, industry, and labor. 

Although Pennsylvania's educators and employers generally 
recognize the importance of strong relationships between 
vocational-technical education and employers, many do not under- 
stand the hows and whys of such liaisons. 

o Recommendation 7t Public information . The State Depart- 
ment of Education should develop a statewide public infor- 
mation campaign to inform all segments of the population 
about the linkages between effective vocational-technical 
education programs and the overall success of the Common- 
wealth's economic development initiatives. 

Many public and private sectors in Pennsylvania are not aware 

of the positive contributions of vocational-technical education, 

thus prompting this recommendation. 
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Research, Planning. Evaluation, and 
Professi onal Developaent 

Res-aarch, planning, evaluation, and professional development 
are functions critical to the long-range survival of vocational- 
technical education. These functions are essential to the mainte- 
nance of program relevance, the determination of long-range poli- 
cies, the evaluation of program worth, and the preparation and 
upgrading of professional personnel. Current Pennsylvania efforts 
regarding these functions are not sufficiently coordinated, 
focused, or funded. 

o Recommendation gt Enhanced research cauacity . The 

Pennsylvania Department of Education should systematically 
enhance the conduct of re^iearch and development activi- 
ties, including leadership development, through the 
stable funding of such through the existing university- 
level Teacher Education Centers. 

The need for coordinated research, planning, evaluation, 
dissemination, curriculum development, and professional develop- 
ment in Pennsylvania prompts this recommendation. 

o Recommenda tion 9i Enhance teacher professionalism . All 
vocational education instructors at the secondary level 
deserve to have significant professional inservice 
opportunities available and should be encouraged to 
obtain an appropriate baccalaureate degree. Of no lesser 
importance is the need to provide teachers in academic 
areas with opportunities to develop in areas having 
occupational relevancy. 

The ever- increasing need for instructors to develop 

students' higher-order thinking, problem-solving, and 

communication skills prompts this recommendation for more broadly 

prepared instructors. 

o Recommendation 10; Accreditation of AVTSs . All area 

vocational-technical schools should be accredited by an 
accrediting agency officially recognized by the U.S. 
Department of Education. 
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The need for recognition of vocational-technical education as 
a bona fide part of the educational process prompts this 
recommendation . 

o Recoiiffliendation 11; Compatible database . The CoTmissioner 
of Vocational-Technical Education should cooperate with 
other Pennsylvania state departments and agencies to 
create a compatible database for up-to-date labor market, 
job availability, and related information to be used by 
all. 

The importance of coordinating labor market data prompts this 
recommendation . 

Program Developmen't 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has extensive vocational- 
technical education offerings at the secondary level. In some 
geographical areas of the Commonwealth, postsecondary and adult- 
level offerings are minimal. 

o Recommendation 12; Technical institutes . In those parts 
of the state not currently served by community colleges or 
branch campuses, area vocational-technical schools (AVTSs) 
should be eligible for designation as technical 
institutes. 

The need for equitable funding of &s well as access to 
public-supported postsecondary vocational-technical education 
training and retraining in a manner that will not duplicate 
currently accessible programs prompts this recommendation. 

rii-rr i riili^m 

Curriculum provides the building blocks by which learners 
acquire the competencies needed to achieve their career goals. 
The curriculum must be built on a strong research base and coordi- 
nated at all levels so that learners can progress from one level 
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to another without wasting time and money. The curriculum must 
reflect the fact that workers now compete in an international 
economy that is, at one end, heavily sex vice oriented while, at 
the other end, is very technologically advanced. 



o Recommendation 13: Vocational-technical education In 
grades 8, 9. and 10 . Students should receive instruction 
in systems ot technology, human relations and decision- 
making, and career selection and development in grades 8, 
9, and 10, respectively. 

The need for students to make informed choices regarding 

education and careers and to develop the ability to make those 

decisions as well as understand the world around them prompts this 

recommendation . 

o Recommen<latiop 14; Vocational-technical education in 

grades 11 and 12 . Grades 11 and 12 should provide 
students the opportunity to develop specific skills in a 
cluster or area within a cluster. Attainment of coiapeten- 
cies rather than the number of hours of instruction per se 
should be the criteria used to determine completion of a 
program. 

The need of students to develop skills at their own pace 
prompts this recommendation. 

o Recommendation 15; Interdisciplinary curriculum . An 
interdisciplinary curriculum should be implemented that 
encourages the integration of academic education and 
vocational-technical education. 

The need for mutual reinforcement of knowledge and skill a 

prompts this recommen&ation. 

o Recommendation 16; student educational development plan . 
Guidance counselors in all school districts should, with 
the participation of each student and parent (s) or legal 
guardian(8), construct and implement an educational devel- 
opment plan, beginning no later than grade 8, with a 
yearly review and update, including the opportunity for 
major alterations after the student has completed the 
career selection and development course. 
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The need for a carefully thought-out plan to enable every 
student to reach his/her goals prompts this recommendation. 

The recommendations presented above are intended to address 
the identified needs of vocational-technical education in Penn- 
sylvania. The recommendations are presented in greater detail, 
along with the supporting evidence, in the "Recommendations and 
Rationales for Improving Vocational-Technical Education in 
Pennsylvania," which appears later in this report. It is hoped 
that the reader will reserve judgment on individual 
recommendations until after reading this chapter. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Need for the Stu dy 

During tne 1980s, several major forces converged to cause 
many states, includlnc^ Pennsylvania, to reexamine t:he mlss.ur. of 
their vocational -technical education programs and to assess how 
the^ % programs should be governed, structured, and delivered to 
ensure productivity and competitiveness in the work force. Within 
the educational system generally, a number of Importai.t trends are 
notable. First, the number of students in secondary-level insti- 
tutions hai^ decreased (dovm 20.7 percent over the past 6 years), 
but proportionately more students come from ** special needs** (e.g., 
disabled, disadvantaged, limited English proficiency, etc.) back- 
grounds. Further, Increased International competition has led to 
calls for an American work force that is more highly skilled and 
efficient coupled with the demand that education provide such 
workers. Finally, an **educational reform" movement has developed, 
expressed most substantively as Increased graduation requirements 
in English, mathematics, and the sciences (Pennsylvania State 
Board of Education, 1984). The position of vocational-technical 
education in this "reform** has varied with the ideology of the 
partisan giving voice to It. 

Whereas none of these issues have been viewed as the exclu- 
sive province or responsibility of vocational-technical education, 
they have had an enormous impaci: nonetheless. Questions regarding 
the role and puxpose cf vocational-technical curricula have surged 
to the forefront of the educational agenda. To what degree can 



vocational -technical education respond to the challenges of the 
work force of the future? How much can It contribute to necessary 
basic skills preparation of youth and adults? How can the work 
force demands of higher technologies be Integrated Into tradition- 
al curricula and at what level? should vocational-technical 
education be eliminated, as some critics suggest. In favor of a 
far greater Institutional emphasis on academic subjects? These 
and other questions are confronting leaders and policymakers 
nationwide and demand a considered response. They receive partic- 
ular attention at the state level, the source of the greatest 
portion of funding and the point at which policy will have lt3 
greatest Impact In local schools and colleges. 

Although these issues themselves are Important, the factor 
driving then to a crisis level Is the rapid rate of technological 
change. The nature and degree of change In this respect Is pre- 
dicted to be greater over the next 10-20 years than It has been In 
all previous history (Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1984) . 
Jobs are eliminated or modified at an unprecedented rate, a trend 
that will Increase greatly In just few years. This has 
understandably Increased the level of anxiety among educators, 
business leaders, and policymakers about many things relative to 
education, the competencies that workers will need In the future, 
and the degree to which schools and colleges can meet thl.3 need 
among them. 

Pennsylvania Is a state that has been dramatically Impacted 
by the shifting occupational structure. It has recently endurec^. 
fundamental Industrial change and worker dislocation. On the 



other hand, Pennsylvania has also been effective In the develop- 
ment of new indu«}txy through visionary leadership in education, 
business, and government at the state and local levels. It is 
therefore appropriate to examine the contribution of vocational- 
technical education in the state, historically and at present, and 
the role it has played. More important, such an analysis can 
provide a basis with which to assist the people of Pennsylvania in 
creating a future, empowering them to participate for their bene- 
fit and that of the Commonwealth. 

This report examines vocational-technical education in Penn- 
sylvania from a broader perspective than one usually sees. It 
recognizes that a vocational-technical curriculum in a school and 
a policy in a state must respond to a variety of new realities. 
It must begin with an understanding of the roots of vocational- 
technical education in Pennsylvania. It must take into account 
social and demographic trends in the population of the Common- 
wealth. Further, it must respond to the emergent technologies 
changing the face of Pennsylvania industry as well as the capacity 
of the educational system to meet these challenges. The following 
narrative addresses these issues in detail as a basis for recom- 
mendations for the future of vocational-technical education in 
Pennsylvania. 

Vocation al-Technical Education in Pennsvlvania 
Pennsylvania has been a leader in the conceptualization, 
design, and delivery of vocational-technical education for many 
years. Its history of leadership, innovation, and responsiveness 



to the state's changing population and economy Is evidence of the 
philosophical foundations on which the Coninonvealth ' s vocational* 
technical education system was built (Jones, 1976) . One Important 
principle of the Pennsylvania system has been local control, and 
over the years, greater autonomy for education policy and decision 
making has been given to and accepted by the local '^ommunlt J « of 
the Commonwealth as compared to other states. Much of the ability 
to relate occupational skills to local cr regional economics has 
come, therefore, as a result of strong local leadership. Through 
local and regional collaborative efforts, vocational-technical 
education programs have successfully prepared citizens for a 
variety of jobs in the Commonwealth's economy. This has ensured 
nhe continuing Importance and value of vocational-technical train- 
ing as part o* the educational mosaic of the state. 

In recent years, a number of agencies and organizations have 
examined vocational-technical education In Pennsylvania from their 
individual perspectives, interests, and perceived needs. Besidris 
the Pennsylvania Department of Education's traditional leadership 
role, a number of groups have conducted studies or Issued state- 
ments about the quality or deficiencies of the state's vocational- 
technical education program. These groups have expressed concerns 
about areas such as education and training, Pennsylvania's future 
economic growth, teacher preparation, industry's position regard- 
ing the Improvement of vocational education, concerns of the state 
legislature, various approaches In postsecondary education, and 
other factors. They have put forward a variety of points of view 
regarding needed improvements and appropriate methods for changing 



the vocational -technical education system in Pennsylvania. Taken 
together, these perspectives form a foundation with which to 
assess the need for improving the delivery of vocational -technical 
education in the state. Figure 1 constructs a matrix with which 
to assist in this examination, the content of the reports and 
their contribution to the discussion about vocational-technical 
education in Pennsylvania. 

The relationships presented in figure 1 identify specific 
issues made in the context of reports by groups concerned with 
vocational-technical education. These reports, as the figxre 
shows, exhibit a high degree of consensus about what are perceived 
to be needed changes in the program of the Commonwealth. The 
statewide consensus on the issues can be summarized as containing 
elements of the following areas of improvement. 

G overnance and Administration 

A number of studies have proposed alterations in the manner 

in which vocational-technical education in the state is governed. 

The groups obviously believed that program effectiveness and 

efficiency could be enhanced by modifications in administration. 

Among the items proposed, all of which come from several soirees, 

is a concern for restructuring the system to — 

o clarify leadership, policy direction, and program 
viability; 

o provide better student access; 

o improve secondary and postsecondary and local/regional/ 
state articulation; 

o enhance visibility of vocational-technical education; 
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Figure 1. A matrix of issues concerning vocational/technical 
education program improvement. 
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Figure 1, continued 
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Figure 1, continued 
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o Increase involvement of business and other contributors; 
and 

o provide better staffing at all delivery points. 
Clearly, structural changes in the Pennsylvania system are indi- 
cated in a number of studies. 

Leadersh ip 

Another item of concern to the various groups inquiring into 
the improved delivery of vocational -technical education is the 
role of leadership. To what extent should vocational-technical 
education incorporate new voices into the formation of program and 
policy? How should they be integrated into the structure of 
program delivery? What is the actual interface of state authority 
and regional/local control? These questions, which confront every 
state, are of particular importance in Pennsylvania, given its 
tradition of progressive leadership, orientation toward local 
autonomy, and its changing occupational structure. 

Specifically, the existing reports have identified several 
areas of needed change in the area of leadership in vocational- 
technical education. Among them are— 

o the improvement of state leadership; 

o the enhancement of business/ industry/labor involvement; 
and 

o the improvement of the image of vocational-technical 
education. 

In siun, new voices need to be heard in the state and existing 
voices need amplification. 
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Research. Planning. Evaluation, 
and Professional Developaent 

The purpose of major alterations in the governance and 
leadership structures of vocational-technical education Is to 
facilitate substantive change. Doing so retjuires the determina- 
tion of the content-driven questions to be addressed and an 
approach to their implementation. This necessitates a long-range 
perspective and the ability to monitor change comprehensively in 
the dynamic area of vocational-technical education. Recent 
reports have noted these planning and evaluation needs in Penn- 
sylvania. State educational leaders have been encouraged to — 

o examine the reasons for underutillzation of Area 
Vocational Technical Schools (AVTS) ; 

o increase statewide, regional, and local planning; and 

o evaluate the effects of the vocational-technical 
programs . 

In addition, a concern has been exprc ed regarding the need 
for Pennsylvania educators to develop necessary skills for train- 
ing students for the workplace of the future. Accordingly, the 
studies have mentioned the need to — 

o improve the quality of technical assistance to the field 
and 

o increase the amount and quality of professional develop- 
ment activities for educators. 

According to these reports, research, planning, and professional 

development are required aspects of any statewide change in 

vocational-technical education. 
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Prooraa Developnent 

One aspect of vocational-technical education deserving of 
national attention is the tendency toward uneven distribution of 
programs within states. The types and quality of vocational- 
technical offerings may vary from region to region in a state, and 
various communities may have different perspectives regarding what 
is needed in course availability. This obviously limits the 
ability of student access to the great variety of programs poten- 
tially available, some which may be badly needed in a given 
region. 

This tendency has been widely noted in Pennsylvania and 

reports have commented on it. In particular, decision makers have 

been urged to— 

o ex2unine the creation of a statewide system of technical 
institutes where community and technical colleges do not 
exist, 

o encourage career guidance and improved job preparedness to 
enhance school -to-work mobility, and 

o customize vocational-technical training for jobs that do 
currently exist in the labor market or will characterize 
the Pennsylvania economy of the future. 

In general, the state is being encouraged to bring some standard- 
ization and consistency to what constitutes the fabric of 
vocational-technical education. 

Curriculum 

Ultimately, the expression of change in vocational-technical 
education occurs in curriculum. It is the means by which compe- 
tencies are acquired and training methods are communicated. With 



respect to curriculum, recent reports have suggested the 
following: 

o Improvament of the secondary curriculxim to facilitate 
school -to-work transition 

o Enhancement of the curriculum to emphasize broadly'-based 
entry level skills, such as the appropriate infusion of 
academic skills 

o Coordination o^ career guidance and counseling functions 
in order to equip students to create career and education- 
al plans for their schooling and their future 

CurricuHim is the pcint at which all change is implemented. It, 
then, is the key element in any reform. 

The above categorization of issues serves several important 
functions for this report. First, it organizes, summarizes, and 
supports the work that has preceded it, amplifying its importance. 
Second, it provides a foundation for this inquiry, identifying the 
issues that merit study and the areas which must receive program- 
matic attention. Finally, and most important for the future of 
vocational-technical education in Pennsylvania, is its creation of 
a logical order for change across the Commonwealth. Order is 
important and this can be seen by examining the alternative. It 
has been stated previously that the critical element in program 
delivery is curriculum. It is therefore possible, at least theo- 
retically, for change in vocational-technical education to focus 
reform efforts exclusively at the curriculum level. However, this 
would mean a failure to deal with some of the difficulties of 
program delivery at their root, introducing a high level of 
uncertainty as to whether any purely curricular level changes 
could be encouraged or sustained across the state for any length 
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of time. Further, the introduction of new approaches to the 
program in the context of anachronistic administrative structures 
introduces inefficiencies and would further undermine any 
attempted reform. Indeed, to do so would continue and reinforce 
problems about which the need for change has been consistently 
identified. Change outside of a comprehensive context may only 
serve to continue old problems and their consequent grievances. 

Therefore, prudence requires that change '7e viewed in compre- 
hensive terms. Curriculum change implies modification of program 
delivery. These modifications should be the result of research, 
planning, and professional development both within and without the 
state. Research and planning must facilitate the expression of 
new voices to complement the existing educational leadership, 
particularly the involvement of business and industry. New 
leadership must operate in a supportive and participative environ- 
ment, one which provides adequate visibility to the reform 
efforts. The starting point for eventual curricular reform, then, 
is modification of the governing and administrative structure. 
With this as a beginning, change becomes a logical process, 
creating contexts which can be supported and sustained over time 
with adequate leadership and a progressive governing structure. 

Within the framework discussed, effective reform in Penn- 
sylvania's vocational-technical system must address the specific 
needs of its diverse populations, communities, and economic cir- 
cumstances. As such, subsequent sections of this report will 
discuss these factors. 




Social and DeMOoraphlc Trends 
Like the rest of the nation, Pennsylvania's population is 
changing. It is aging, its relative proportion of school-age 
youth declining, and the youth component more heavily minority 
than in the past, with one-third of all births being from minority 
families. The Commonwealth has over one-half million persons on 
welfare with more new cases on the rolls of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children each month. Correspondingly, family changes 
are more frecjuent occurrences, with nearly half of all Pennsylva- 
nia marriages ending in divorce in 1986, disproportionately 
occurring in minority communities. Further, state and federal 
prisons in the state now detain over 15,000 youth and adults. 

Nothing in these data is particularly unique to the Common- 
wealth. These trends are national problem and impact every state. 
However, they are having a dramatic impact upon the Pennsylvania 
system of vocational-technical education. From 1982-1987, overall 
vocational education enrollments were down 27.5 percent. However, 
enrollments for persons with disabilities were up 28.4 percent, 
disadvantaged populations increased 37.1 percent, and enrollments 
for limited-English speaking persons were up 1 percent. Minority 
enrollments increased 17.5 percent at the secondary level, 11.85 
percent at postsecondary schools, and 8.6 percent in adult educa- 
tion programs. As a consequence of these data, special popula- 
tions are and should be of a much greater concern to Pennsylvania 
educators than they have been in the past. As well, the aging of 
the population indicates that retraining in postsecondary institu- 
tions and adult education programs needs much greater emphasis. 
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These issues alone should dictate major changes in the focus 
of Pennsylvania's system of vocational-technical education. This 
is not, however, the entire story. One of the xxnique characteris- 
tics of the Commonwealth is its diversity. It is, simultaneously, 
among both the most urban of states and the most rural. Although 
it has only two very large urban centers, the state also has a 
number of medium sized cities, each with its own significant 
industrial bases. The vast majority of minority persons reside in 
these cities. At the same time, Pennsylvania has areas that are 
very rural in nature, historically agricultural, far from a large 
city and significant job training opportunities. As such, reform 
in vocational-technical education must address both the entry- 
level needs of urban minority youth and the retraining require- 
ments of the rural agricultural worker in a changing economy. 

Given the combination of highly urban and very rural areas of 
the state, the differential response of vocational-technical 
education has been generally appropriate. Its local and regional 
focus has made it possible to adapt course offerings to the 
service population, making it meaningful to local economies and 
labor markets. Such discrete labor markets, however, are largely 
characteristic of the past. Local economies were fed by tradi- 
tional industry, mainly coal, steel, and agriculture. Pennsylva- 
nia was hit hard by the economic crises in all of these industries 
in the late 1970s and early 19808. This has impacted the entire 
state, exacerbating the effects of the generally recessionary 
direction of the American economy during those years. All over 
the state, industries that had directly employed or provided 
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secondary employment for the local population for many generations 
ceased production, often permanently, people were out of work 
and, In many caaes, had few transf'.rable skills with which to 
combat joblessness. This nlaced tremendous strain on all state 
systems, vocational-technical education being one of them. 

Since 1984, the job market in Pennsylvania has improved. 
Although the state unemployment rate has remained higher than the 
national average (about 8 percent of the work force) , action 
through an aggressive economic development posture has led to a 
significant level of new-job creation. By the year 2000, it is 
anticipated that 550,000 new jobs will emerge. By and large, 
these will be the result of new technological change, small busi- 
ness expansion, and the growth of new industry. Jobs in these 
areas will require new types and levels of employment skills. By 
the same token, the future will also see the continued decline of 
jobs in traditional industries, some 230,000 job slots in the next 
11 years. This constitutes a tremendous change in the occupation- 
al structure in a very short period of time. 

The challenge for vocational -technical education is clear: 
As part of a highly dynamic world economy, change is occurring 
very rapidly. New jobs requiring different skills are emerging 
and traditional patterns of work in Pennsylvania are eroding. A 
regionally focused program no longer has the degree of relevance 
it once had. Instead, the need for a more uniform distribution of 
vocational-technical education services is far more important than 
it was in the past because both the urban and the rural student/ 
worker must be equally well prepared for the future. Complicating 
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this process further is the fact that demographic realities in 
both Pennsylvania and the rest of the nation show that the work 
force of the future will be older, more heavily ainority, and have 
a greater special needs quality. Vocational-technical education 
in the Commonwealth will have to be on the front lines of addres- 
sing these changes. If it is to do so, major changes in its 
entire service delivery system are needed. 

Federal and State Legislative Trends 
Federal and state law have been affecting Pennsylvania's 
public education and vocational-technical education in particular 
for at least 155 years. Since 1834, Pennsylvania has had laws 
that provide for free public education. In 1911, the Pennsylva- 
nia School Code added provisions that allowed for the establish- 
ment of education for employment in the high school, manual- 
training schools, vocational schools and domestic-science schools 
(Jones, 1976) . This resulted in the separate identification of 
and legislation for vocational education in 1913. These events 
institutionalized the mandate and principle that all youth should 
receive training sufficient for profitable employment. These laws 
were followed by the Child Labor Act (1915) that both protected 
the welfare and health of the young, but also established continu- 
ation schoolf (1916) for those 14-16 year olds who had left school 
to enter the work force. This was followed by compulsory school 
attendance laws that still C;'.xi8t. It Is clear that Pennsylvania 
had a great awareness of and appreciation for vocational-technical 
education well in advance of the rest of the nation. 
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After many attempts, federal legislation was enacted in 1917, 
called the Smith-Hughes Act. This legislation, which is still 
in force, provided permanent appropriations for training in agri- 
culture, home economics, and trades and industrial education, 
providing teacher training in each field. Although it required a 
state investment, this law was the springboard for a national 
expansion of vocational-technical education, both in terms of 
content, location, and quality. This was followed by a number of 
federal laws, most notably the Carl D. Perkins vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1984, currently being reconsidered by the Congress for 
reauthorization . 

The 1990s may provide much more diversified and expanded 
opportunities made possible by federal and state laws. At the 
federal level, the nation's economic condition, the increasing 
dropout problem, international competition, and the trend toward 
massive structural changes in the labor market are driving new 
laws and demands for attention. For example, the Congress will 
soon authorize over $1 billion for pxablic vocational education. 
Recent employment legislation, such as JTPA, will be maintained 
and probably expanded. Several new laws concerning literacy, at- 
risk students, unwed mothers, work transition, runaway youth, and 
trade issues have been passed or are being considered, all of 
which will effect how Pennsylvania does business. 

The vision of an improved and expanded vocational-technical 
educational system in Pennsylvania roust therefore include a care- 
ful examination of how these laws and funding opportunities, 
blended with those of the state, formulate an articulated, quality 
controlled, and adequately financed system for all who need and 

la 
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desire education for employment. This needs to be done at the 
highest policy levels to ensure that (1) federal funds do not 
completely determine the direction of state policy and (2) finan- 
cial resources are used in the most economical and efficient way. 
Without such master planning, duplication will be created, por- 
tions of the population will be ur-^erserved, and program delivery 
will suffer. 

vocational-technical education in Pennsylvania faces chal- 
lenges on many fronts. The state has a changing population, a 
rapidly shifting economic mosaic, and must respond to the reali- 
ties of international competitiveness and scarce resources at the 
federal level. It must prepare a work force appropriate for the 
future in order to enhance the strength of the Commonwealth in the 
marketplace. To do this, substantive changes in the manner of its 
program delivery and a new vision of its future is recommended. 
The level of change needed must and should positively impact every 
aspect of the system of vocational-technical education, from 
state-level policy to the curriculum in the smallest rural high 
school. It must be coordinated between both the secondary and 
po-^secondary system and include significant participation of the 
middle school system. Above all, it should provide students, both 
youth and adults, the capacity and the resources to carry out a 
career plan that will make them competitive in the marketplace of 
the 21st century. 
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Despite the Magnitude of the transformation proposed, Penn- 
sylvania is dealing from a position of strength. It has many 
positive qualities cUsout its delivery system and they must be 
protected. Its regional focus, although changing with the times, 
should be, we believe, reinforced. Its recognition for excellence 
in the nation is well deserved and we propose its strengthening. 
Its prominence within the borders of the Commonwealth is important 
and what is recommended should further enhance its value. 

We speak of reform in this report, not revolution . Indeed, 
part of the urgency of the call for progress is a subtle recogni- 
tion of the viability of Pennsylvania's system of vocational- 
technical education. In the following sections, some of these 
strengths are detailed along with specific areas of concern. In 
the context of these issues and those developed in previous 
studies, recommendations will be selected among several alterna- 
tives with a discussion of why the study staff view the issue as 
we do. Beyond any particular recommendation, however, is our 
appreciation for the underlying strength of vocational-technical 
education in Pennsylvania ind our confidence in its future. 
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STODY METHODOLCXSY 

The Pennsylvania State Board of Education, through the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Education, issued a competitive request for 
a proposal to conduct the study. The contract was awarded in mid- 
September 1988 with the study recommendations to be delivered in 
early March and the study final r^^port in mid-May 1989. This was 
later revised to be due September 1, 1989. The project was 
monitored by staff of the Pennsylvania Department of Education and 
a special task force, including members of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Education. 

Study Objectives 
The request for a proposal specified three major, inter- 
related objectives that the study was to accomplish. These 
objectives are as follows: 

o To analyze the capability of the existing system (s) to 
deliver a comprehensive, articulated program of 
vocational-technical education to all clients in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

o To identify the problems that now exist within the current 
delivery systCiU of vocational-technical education in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, including problems that may 
result from delivery, governance, curricula, facilities 
utilization, access, unserved needs, regulations, and 
financing 

o To recommend a system or alternative system (s) to Improve 
the delivery of comprehensive, articulated vocational- 
technical education in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Study Procedures 
A ntimber of procedures were employed to assess the current 
status of vocational-technical education in Pennsylvania and then 
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to develop and reflna recosunendatlons for the systeai'B Improve- 
ment. Study staff reviewed documents specific to Pennsylvania as 
well '\8 documents on stibjects relevant to the study, examined 
systems in other states through on-site visits and telephone 
interviews, conducted a three-round policy Delphi, and utilized a 
review team of out-of-state experts to critique the clarity, 
desirability, and fonrat of the recommendations. In addition, 
study staff kept the sponsor informed regarding progress and ideas 
under consideration as recommendations through the project 
director's attendance at monthly State Board of Education Project 
Task Force meetings. 

Review of Existin g Information 

During the initial part of the study, staff gathered docu- 
ments containing relevant prior studies of vocational-technical 
education in Pennsylvania. The review of previous studies in- 
cluded doctaments such as (l) A Study of the Governance of Local 
Programs of Vocational Education in Pennsylvania . (2) A Study to 
Assess the Impact of Competencv-Based Vocatio nal Education in 
F^npgylvanigl/ (3) vocational professional Pers onnel Preparation in 
Pennsylvania: A Future Perspective , (4) 1988 FoIIow-up Survey on 
Chapters S and 6 Impact on Area Vocational-Technical Schools and 
S^leptg<a g<?ho<?l DistrigtS/ (5) student Capacities in Pe nnsyl- 
vania's Area Vocational-Technical S chools. 1986-87 . (6) Recom- 
mendations for Two-Year Goals and Obiectlves for Development of 
the 1988-90 State Vocational Education Plan (Blue Ribbon Advisory 
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Panel and Perkins Committee), (7) special P opulations Participa- 
tion in Federally Funded Programs or Services (1986-87^ 
(8) Status Report of Pennsylvania's Secondary Stude nts with Disad- 
vantages/Handicaps in Vocational Education, and (9) Status Report 
on Postsecondarv Special Populations in Vocational Programs . 

Study staff also conducted searches with state agency person- 
nel for other studies, documents, and records thought to be rele- 
vant in determining the status of vocational -technical education 
in Pennsylvania. Specifically, information was sought and 
reviewed regarding the (1) quality and effectiveness of Penn- 
sylvania's vocational education programs, (2) delivery systems, 
(3) governance, (4) curricula, (5) facilities utilization, 
(6) access, (7) unserved needs, (8) articulation, (9) regulations, 
and (10) finance. 

The content of the studies, documents, and records were 
analyzed to identify program mission and goals, strengths, 
weaknesses, issues, and problems in the delivery of vocational 
education in Pennsylvania. In addition to documents that provided 
data about vocational-technical education in Pennsylvania, study 
staff reviewed 186 documents identified in a computerized litera- 
ture search. These documents provided information and insights 
relevant to vocational-technical education. 

Stakeholder Interviews 

In addition to the Information gained from the review of 
studies, dociiments, and reports, study staff members interviewed 
over 170 Pennsylvanians in focus groups or individually. The 
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interviews were with groups and individuals representing the 
following types of agencies or institutions: 

o Area vocational -technical schools 

o Branch campuses of colleges or universities 

o Community colleges 

o Businesses and industries 

o Chambers of commerce 

o Local boards of education 

o Intermediate education units 

o Local education agencies 

o Private Industry Councils 

o Professional associations 

o Proprietary institutions 

o Public comprehensive high schools 

o State department of education 

o State legislature 

o Teacher centers and teacher education institutions 
Twelve local sites within the Commonwealth were selected for 

visits by study staff. The interviews were with groups and 

individuals, such as — 
o board members; 

o administrators (secondary and postsecondary, including 4- 
year colleges and universities) ; 

o vocational-technical educators; 

o former and current students; 

o advisory council members; 

o school counselors; 
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o teachers (other than vocational-technical) ; 
o employers ; 

o chambers of commerce staff; 
o civic leaders; and 
o teacher educators. 

The interviews were, in most situations, one to one (study 
staff member and interviewee) . Interviewees were told that the 
information collected would be treated as confidential and 
reported in such a way that individuals could not be identified. 
Most interviews lasted approximately 45 minutes and were scheduled 
in advance by the study staff. 

Kev questions . The collection of information in the inter- 
views; review of previous stu'^ics, documents, and records; and the 
focv^ groups were guided by the following set of questions: 

o What is the purpose f vocational-technical education? 

o Is the current vocational -technical education system in 
Pennsylvania accomplishing this purpose? What are its 
strengths and problems? 

o Describe the fundamental characteristics of the ideal way 
to prepare youth and adults for work in the year 2020? 

o In your opinion, what changes need to be made in Penn- 
sylvania's vocational-technical education system to 
achieve the ideal system needs? 

Other questions dealt with educational philosophy, governance, 

organizational structures and style, teacher characteristics, 

access, effectiveness and efficiency planning, funding, facilities 

and equipment, curriculum, student characteristics, rules and 

regulations, instructional processes, linkages, articulation, 
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professional personnel development, and community and labor market 
characteristics . 

Review o f Other States 

The study staff examined the vocational-technical education 
systems in five other states to determine the applicability of 
these systems to Pennsylvania's. Two major categories were used 
to select the five states: (1) economic and demographic similari- 
ties and (2) delivery system dissimilarities. These data are 
included in Volume II of this report. 

The states selected were Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, and Ohio. Of these five states, two were selected for site 
visits: Michigan and New York. Extensive telephone interviews 
were conducted with appropriate individuals in the remaining three 
states. In all five states, however, the intent was to examine 
the relationship between system structure and system effective- 
ness. This effort garnered many ideas with possible application 
in Pennsylvania, related to such factors as institutionalized 
methods for communication among service providers in a given 
service area, established planning processes with specified proce- 
dures for resolving differences among the parties involved, mini- 
mum overlap in the populations served by separate institutions, 
curriculum and program relevance, teacher certification, and 
finance. 

To determine how well specific system elements from other 
states would work in Pennsylvania, the study staff analyzed the 
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steps that would be needed to Implement these elements in 
Pennsylvania. 

Policy Delphi 

One of the processes used zo help develop recommendations for 
this study was a modified policy Delphi. This method was selected 
because it— 

o minimizes possible misunderstandings typically found in 
groups of Individuals advocating alternatives for program 
improvement or for retaining the status q uo; and 

o avoids domination by one or several persons, pressure to 
crr.form to peer group opinion, personality conflicts, 
interpersonal hostility, and the difficulty of publicly 
opposing persons in positions of authority. 

The modified policy Delphi consisted of two consecutive 
questionnaires and a group meeting. Over 400 open-ended question- 
naires were mailed for the first round of the Delphi to individu- 
als believed to be informed and concerned about vocational- 
technical education in Pennsylvania. (A list of types of organi- 
zations with which these individuals were affiliated, as well as 
the Delphi instruments and related materials, are contained in 
Volume II) . Of the 407 questionnaires that were mailed, 151 were 
returned. Because disagreement or conflicting assessments between 
individuals is common when using this procedure, study staff used 
summary measures to not only express the group's coverage response 
but also to indicate the individual's agreement or disagreement 
with the items. These summary measures were used in the develop- 
ment of the second-round questionnaire. 
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The second-round questionnaire was mailed to ail individuals 
who responded to the first instrument. On the second-round ques- 
tionnaire, respondents were requested to rate a statement first as 
to its desirability and then as to its feasibility. Room for 
comments was provided for each statement so that respondents could 
share their rationale if they so desired. Fifty-nine second-rovmd 
Delphi instruments were returned. 

After the policy Delphi surveys were completed, individuals 
were invited to participate in a group policy Delphi meeting. 

Thirty key individual participated in the group meeting. 
These individuals were selected based on the following criteria: 
representation of divergent points of view; geographical represen- 
tation; significant organizational, institutional, and agency 
representation; and politically powerful group representation. 
Prior to this meeting, study staff developed tentative recommenda- 
tions. The group of 30 key individuals who assembled for the 
Delphi meeting reacted to general questions; their responses then 
either confirmed or denied the validity of the tentative 
recommendations . 

The policy Delphi was a major vehicle for generating alter- 
native recommendations. Study staff combined the information from 
the Delphi with all other sources of information to generate 
recommendations believed to have the greatest potential for a 
positive impact on the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania's system of 
vocational-technical education and, most important, on her 
citizens . 
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critique bv Review Pt^.iel 

A review panel of three members met with study staff to 
critique the proposed recommendations. The three individuals 
represented state directors of vocational -technical education, 
community colleges, and regional (multistats) educational organi- 
zations. Panel members were requested to examine the recommenda- 
tions against the following criteria: 

o Effectiveness . Has a valued outcome been achieved? 

o Efficiency . How much effort was rec[uired to achieve a 
valued outcome? 

o Adequacy . To what extent does the achievement of a valued 
outcome resolve the problem? 

o E quity . Are costs and benefits distributed equitably 
among different groups? 

o Responsiveness . Do policy outcomes satisfy the needs, 
preferences, or values of particular groups? 

o Appropriateness . Are desired outcomes (objectives) 
actually worthy or valuable? Are they desirable for 
Pennsylvania? 

Data Analysis 

Study staff analyzed data fron. several sources to formulate 
the final set of recommendations: interviews, previous Pennsylva- 
nia studies, reports compiled by Pennsylvania officials, policy 
Delphi outcomes, information gathered from other states through 
fiite visits and telephone interviews, and documents identified 
through a computerized literature search. The References section 
liFts all documents used to prepare the final recommendations and 
report . 
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Decision makers and policymakers need information that makes 
sense. The data analysis required assembling many discrete bits 
of information and, through the building of a chain of evidence, 
staff were able to arrive at conclusions that have a trail of 
logical relationships from initial to final data analysis. 

Data from the review of previous studies, analyses of compa- 
rable state systems, individual Interviews, focus group inter- 
views, and the policy Delphi were combined by study staff. The 
technique used to analyze the data was that of pattern and theme 
finding. When separate and varied pieces of data are involved in 
a study, one of the most useful methods to use is to note recur- 
ring patterns and themes. 

Given the diversity of the Information available for data 
analysis, it is essential that procedures be used for ensuring the 
validity of findings. Two procedures were used to ensure the 
validity of the findings: trlangulatlon and outlier checks. 

Trlangulatlon is essentially a process of double-checking 
findings and using multiple sources of evidence. In this study, 
trlangulatlon was accomplished through the use of multiple inter- 
views with a diverse set of stakeholders; the use of document/ 
record reviews; the study of comparable state delivery systems; 
and the use of the policy Delphi. 

Checking outliers Involves giving careful scrutiny to those 
findings that seem to be outside the consensus. Although consen- 
sus findings represent the major portion of the data, findings 
outside this major stream were explored to ascertain If they were 
emerging trends or idiosyncrasies of data collection. This 
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analysis helped prevent selection bias and provided stre' 7th to 
the basic findings. 

Study staff reviewed the patterns and themes that emerged 
from the data and identified and described the major issues and 
problems. Issues and problems were then prioritized in accordance 
with study staff's interpretation of their severity and signifi- 
cance in regard to effective and efficient delivery of vocational 
education programs. Data collection instruments and the data as 
analyzed are reported in detail in Volume II. 

Develop Recommendations 

Data on which the recommendations were based was developed 
from many sources. The interviews, policy Delphi surveys and 
group meetings, reports, studies, and state and national trends 
were all considered in determining the existence of a problem and 
proposing a solution or solutions to it. 

The interviews were of primary use in determining the prob- 
lems existing in the delivery of vocational-technical education In 
Pennsylvania. Although individuals might not agree on the solu- 
tion to the problem or might view the problem from different 
perspectives, the fact that a situation was frequently mentioned 
by individuals in different roles was indicative that a problem 
existed that needed to be addressed. Confirmation of problems 
came from several sources, primarily state reports, testimony 
before the state legislature, controversial legislation, and 
previous state studies. 



Solutions to the problems Identified were more difficult. 
The policy Delphi, described in an earlier section, was a najor 
neans for generating alternative solutions. Project staff 
combined the information from the policy Delphi with all other 
sources of information to generate alternatives most likely to 
impact on the effectiveness of vocational-technical education in 
Pennsylvania. Care was taken to ensure that alternatives were 
developed that reflected each of the areas of major concern: 
delivery, governance, curricula, facilities, utilization, access, 
unserved, needs, articulation, regulations, and finance, among 
others. Emphasis was placed on developing alternatives for those 
problems and issues found to be pervasive and significant. The 
linkage between the interviews, the policy Delphi process, and the 
recommendations are explicit in Volume II of this study. 

With the benefit of all information and opinions gathered, 
study staff prepared a final draft of recommendations. Each 
recommendation was assessed in terms of the following consider- 
ations: 

o Extent of change in present system that wculd be needed 
o Groups that would be affected 

o Anticipated support or opposition from affected groups 
o Political influence of affected group 
o Anticipated costs of implementation 
o Anticipated benefits if implemented 
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Although study staff recognized the opposition that soae of 
the proposed recomendatlons would receive, the recoonendatlons 
remained Xt study staff deemed the Item to be (1) of great Impor- 
tance and (2) the best or only way to proceed. 

State Board of Education Project Task Force 

The study director met monthly with members of the State 
Board of Education Project Task Force to discuss project progress 
and to interact with Task Force members about tentative findings 
and emerging recommendations. Jhe Task Force reviewed the final 
recommendations prior to their presentation to the State Board of 
Education in March 1989. 

Interim and Final Reports 

kt the request of the State Board of Education, study staff 
agreed to prepare and submit an interim report containing the 
final set of recommendations to the State Board at the Board's 
meeting in March 1989. The interim report contained the recommen- 
dations only and not the supporting data that led to the recommen- 
dations. A draft report was delivered in mid-May 1989; the final 
report was delivered in September 1989. 
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A STRUCTURE FOR REFORM IN V0CATI0NAI/-Ti:C2JNICAL EDDGHTIOM 

The most critical dimension of this report has already been 
presented. Vocational-technical education in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania requires a tliorough reexamination that touches all 
aspects of the delivery system. Although the focus of attention 
is and must be the impact of change in support of the needs of 
individual students, it is the contention of the study that such 
changes cannot occur outside of a context of very deliberate, 
concerted action on the part of teachers, administrators, and 
policymakers. For reform to be useful and lasting, supporting 
structures and processes must be instituted, the lack of which 
will doom even the best intended approach. Indeed, to do so in 
Pennsylvania would be particularly tragic, not simply because it 
would be a missed opportunity for the Commonwealth and its people, 
but also because much of the nation looks to Pennsylvania for 
leadership in many areas, vocational-technical education being but 
one of them. 

However, there are realities to which attention must be paid. 
A system of vocational-education is currently in place. Many are 
used to tne system as it is, are comfortable within it, and favor 
its continuation. These individuals must be served in this study 
as are the arlvocates of reform. Additionally, students in the 
state are currently being educated, appropriately in many cases. 
Further, education in American soci«ty, as much as any other 
aspect of tilt, nation's life, is a matter of politics. Accord- 
inc'v, education has a plethora of interest groups, const ituen- 
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cles, and loci of power. Recommendations about vocational- 
technical education, then, are never simply about what might be 
best within that h:*ghly specific domain. The manner in which they 
azcs heard and by whom must be considered. As well, a study of 
state-wide vocational-technical education cannot call for a set of 
reforms which make sense only on paper, as if a state were free to 
set its agenda apart from other factors. Neither Pennsylvania nor 
any other state can pretend that vocational-technical education 
can be planned and implemented in a vacuum, without accounting for 
its history, recognizing interested parties, and lacking the 
acknowledgement of other priorities which crowd the agendas of 
state governments. Hence, a set of recommendations which fail to 
take into account countervailing pressu: is are naive and inappro- 
priate. 

On the other hand, a serious study must recognize that 
recommendations responsive to pressure politics alone cannot be 
counted upon to deliver necessary reform of education. Change 
must be driven principally by a vision, an agenda designed to 
serve the ultimate beneficiaries — the students in Pennsylvania's 
schools. However, although reformers should take external factors 
into account, the long-range purposes of the program — not the 
short-range political consequences of a course of action — must 
predominate. This is, then, the basic orientation of the study. 
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THE LINKAGE OF REFORM 

The question, then, becomes one of en asis. As a matter of 
principle, the authors of this study will assume that the spon- 
sor's interest does primarily concern the optimal delivery of 
vocational-technical education services. Previous studies have 
attempted to do the same and certain recommendations have been 
brought forward repeatedly. To the extent that those suggestions 
have been validated by the conditions in the state that the re- 
searchers of the Center on Education and Training for Employment 
have identified, they will be repeated. As the discussion of the 
methodology indicates, the specific recommendations ar^ a direct 
consequence of the data, both those already existing as well as 
those collected for this study. What, then, will set this study 
apart from the others. First, there is a considerable advantage 
in the view of a disinterested third-party, a point clearly under- 
stood by the Pennsylvania education community in comanissioning 
this report. Second, while this report will recommend some things 
that have been heard previously, many key points will be new, as 
will be the perspective taken in this study. 

If one could separate the perspective of tho report from its 
recommendations, it is the contention of the authors of this study 
that Pennsylvania would do far better to attend to the point-of- 
view advanced in the report rather than to accept every suggestion 
for reform. While it is true that, once the framework is under- 
stood, the recommendations flow quite logically from it, the crux 
of this report is that chancre in vocational-technical education 



iRUSt be approache d comprehensively . Any alteration at the struc- 
tural level will have its consequences on curriculum. Likewise, 
curricular change must be supported by modificatirn of structure. 
Without this understanding, the recommendations have no meaning. 
In this respect, the authors of the study take a position similar 
to the description of t^^ie Brookings Institution by 
John D. Steinbruner (1989): "We do not promote particular ideas 
or viewpoints . . . (Rather), we count on the innovativeness , 
care, and persuasiveness of our analysis rather than the force of 
recommendations. We try to make people see things differently 
rather than sell particular bottom-line conclusions." 

The recommendations of this study, then, are based upon the 
data presented in the study and the expertise of scholars in 
vocational-technical and other fields of study. They have been 
seriously considered, challenged, reconsidered, and determined. 
They are, therefore, not to be taken lightly. However, more 
important than even these recommendations is the fact that it is 
the system of vocational-technical education that requires change, 
not simply individual elements within it. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A NEW APPROACH TO VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Given this point of view, how can the call for comprehensive 
reform in vocational -technical education respond to all of the 
conditions to which it must heed? Does not the requirement of 
comprehensive educational action in a political atmosphere create 
a dilemma which cannot be resolved? We think not. The solution 
to the dilemma is a function of the state's approach to comprehen- 
sive planning. In examining the data collected from all parts of 
the state and a variety of "stakeholders" in vocational-technical 
education in the Commonwealth, three basic ideological thrusts 
could be identified. First, some individuals were clearly com- 
mitted to the status quo and would change little — if anything. A 
few demanded far-reaching change in every area, from how voca- 
tional-technical education i(> delivered and whom it should serve 
to how it is administered and by whom. Without question, these 
constituencies are represented in the state's vocational -technical 
community. A far larger contingent, however, focused on measures 
producing moderate reform, preserving those features which serve 
the need and changing those things that failed to do so, but only 
to the extent necessary. While this group varied as to the iden- 
tification of those elements of change, the study was able to 
identify a constituency of consensus while still having the alter- 
natives offered by more extreme interests. From this tableau of 
choices, coupled with the insights of the study team, a viable set 
of recommendations was generated. The process of selection be- 
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tween alternatives and the choices in each area are summarized 
below. 

Governance and Administration 
The response of an overwhelming number of Pennsylvanians 
concerned a perceived need for change in the governance of voca- 
tional 'technical education (see Volume II) . In a response to 
open-ended questions, a relatively high number (46.4 percent) 
spontaneously identified local governance of vocational-technical 
education as being a problem. In general, the issues revolve 
around the visibility and image of the field, the appropriate^iess 
of its location in state government, and questions concerning the 
locus of power and decision-making, particularly centering around 
the distribution of authority in Harrisburg versus traditional 
control in the Pennsylvania's regions, virtually all of these 
respondents acknowledge inefficiency, unclear bounds of authority, 
lack of communication, and duplication in the system. However, 
utilizing the three points-of-view emergent from talking to the 
people of Pennsylvania, a number of very different potential 
solutions suggest themselves. They range from the identification 
of vocational-technical education not only as a separate entity 
within education, but as in many large states, a state department 
apart from education, reporting directly to the governor, to 
restricting structural reform to the creation of a largely symbol- 
ic citizen advisory board made up of educators and representatives 
of business and industry. 
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Both alternatives have something to recommend them. An 
Independent vocational-technical entity would have specific pol- 
icy-making powers and would achieve the goal of Improved visibili- 
ty. However, the Commonwealth would gain these at a rather high 
(and, In the opinion of the study team, unnecessary) costs In 
terms of systemic upheaval and Increased bureaucracy. On the 
other hand, "a blue-ribbon panel," by Itself would ensure visibil- 
ity and the appearance of action, but would have no specific 
policy-making responsibility. Both proposals Ignore the uniqpiely 
regional flavor that has historically determined the nature of 
vocational-technical education in Pennsylvania. While it is true 
that regionalism does have some costs associated with it. It also 
offers strengths that should be preserved. Indeed, successful 
reform in Pennsylvania requires some combination of the improved 
visibility and efficiency that centralization affords with the 
autonomy and tradition of regional control. Accordingly, the 
study team concluded that the following combination of elements in 
the governance and administration of vocational-technical educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania are in order. 

fieqoimena atiQn 1; 
Regional Governance 

The Cosaonwealth should establish a regional administrative 
structure to govern vocational-technical education. The regional 
structure should encompass all planning and evaluation functions 
essential to delivering comprehensive and articulated vocational- 
technical education programs, services, and activities. 
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o The geographical area to be covered by a region and their 
numerical designation should be analogous to the interme- 
diate units. While there are many Intermediate units, 
they do constitute the organizational basis for much of 
the state system of education. As such, vocational-tech- 
nical services can and should be aligned with them. 

o Each region should be governed by a board elected at large 
by the eligible voters in the geographical area. The 
board should be Jcnown as Region (#) Vocational -Technical 
Education Board. 

o The regional vocational-technical education board should 
select a regional superintendent for vocational-technical 
education who serves as the board's chief executive offi- 
cer and provides leadership for vocational-technical 
education in the region. 

o Each region should have an assistant superintendent for 
vocational-technical education with major responsibility 
for regional planning and evaluation of vocational- techni- 
cal education. 

o The regional superintendent and staff should be housed in 
a centrally located area vocational-technical school. 

o Each region should have an advisory council composed of 
representatives of business, industry, labor, and communi- 
ty (consumer) representatives. The regional advisory 
council should work closely with the Regional Vocational- 
Technical Education Board and the region's vocational- 
technical education staff. The Regional Advisory Council 
should be used in program planning and evaluation ef- 
forts. 

o Each region should have curriculum program councils rather 
than a separate council for each school program, i.e., 
there would be one council for drafting rather than one at 
each school offering drafting. These councils should 
interact with the regional staff and all teachers in that 
program area. Although the membership of these councils 
should be aware of program planning and evaluation activi- 
ties specific to their program area, their major emphasis 
should concern the relevancy of the curriculum to current 
and future labor market needs. This recommendation should 
not, however, preclude or prohibit a local school or 
district from establishing program advisory boards in 
vocational-technical areas. Rather, it removes the neces- 
sity of their doing so and facilitates articulation. 

o The Commonwealth should reconsider the funding formula and 
establish the regional board as the funding authority to 
reduce the tendency toward manipulation of student enroll- 
ment in order to maintain sending school funding levels. 
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The regional vocational-technical education board should 
develop — with the collaboration of area vocational-tech- 
nical education school directors, vocational-technical 
education faculty, business/ industry personnel, labor 
leaders, community college personnel —comprehensive 
school personnel, and others as deemed appropriate, annual 
4;iid 5-year plans for delivering vocational -technical 
education programs. This document shall be referred to as 
the Regional Vocational-Technical Education Plan. These 
plans should, at a minimum, be based on an assessment of 
the needs of individuals of all ages, employers, and the 
larger society. The regional plan should include — 

- an analysis of the regional needs; 

- the specification of programs, services, and activities 
essential to meet the identified needs; 

- the identification of the schools/colleges or agencies 
that will deliver the specific programs, services, and 
activities; 

- articulation and coordination agreements essential for 
vocational -technical education program delivery, in- 
cluding a formal relationship with local Private Indus- 
try Councils; 

- strategies for ensuring the integration of academic and 
vocational-technical educatirn; 

- strategies for ensuring the linkage and relevance to 
vocational -technical education programs with business 
and industry; 

- strategies and procedures to be used in evaluating the 
effectiveness of the program; and 

- strategies for ensuring appropriate involvement of 
business and industry in planning and conducting voca- 
tional-technical education programs, including the 
detevmination of program relevance and the potential for 
sharing private-sector equipment, facilities, and per- 
sonnel . 

As an inducement toward compliance, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education should withhold state and federal 
funds for all education programs in a region until all 
involved educational institutions have engaged in the 
planning process and have officially accepted the Regional 
Vocational-Technical Education Plan. Alternatively, the 
Department could offer incentives, including a percentage 
over base funding for excellence in planning and in imple- 
menting the plan. 
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Clearly, this recommendation will preserve the regional 
character of the state's approach to education. The study staff 
consider that the improvement in articulation across educational 
levels would be considerable and would reduce the sense of compe- 
tit ion for students between school units that was found in consid- 
erable evidence across the state. However, it would also 
introduce a new administrative structure, and unless corresponding 
changes were made in Harrisburg, this recommendation could exacer- 
bate rather than resolve problems of communication and inefficien- 
cy. Consequently, this recommendation must be seen as linked to 
other changes in governance in order that the system as a whole 
can be improved. 

Another question that would need to be resolved is how to pay 
for this new administrative structure. First, is important to 
recognize that the costs would be relatively minimal. Existing 
facilities from the intermediate system structure could be made 
available to the vocational-technical enterprise. Secondly, the 
bulk of the st. f f ing could be provided by the regional DOE offices 
(see recommendation #3), the intermediate units, and from partici- 
pating schools in the region. If, however, there was a perceived 
need to establish a small but consistent funding base, how to do 
so would ultimately be up to the political leadership of Pennsyl- 
vania. The study staff suggest that several sources be investi- 
gated. First, the regions could be granted a limited taxing 
authority by the state. Alternatively, funds may be available as 
part of the legislation authorizing the structure. As well. 
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participating schools and localities could be assessed for fund- 
ing. Finally, if this recommendation is accepted, funds may be 
available as part of the planning incentives previously dis- 
cussed. 

Even with some degree of increased costs, it is the opinion 
of the study staff that the regional character of Pennsylvania 
education is important to maintain. Yet, its maintenance depends 
on a functional structure of operation. We consider the proposed 
suggestion with regard to regional governance as an important part 
of this goal. 

Recommendation 2; 

<7mMii<R« ioner of Vocational-Technical Education 

The position of chief administrator for vocational-technical 
education in the Pennsylvania Department of Education should be 
designated as Commissioner of Vocational-Technical Education. 
Under the direction and supervision of the Commissioner for Voca- 
tional-Technical Education, the State Department of Education 
should assume an assertive leadership role. This position would 
report directly to the Secretary of Education. 

One of the most consistent themes observed by the study 
staff was the extent to which vocational-technical education has 
little visibility, impact, or control over its destiny. This, in 
the opinion of vocational educators, seriously impairs their 
ability to deliver quality programming. Further, 44.1 percent 
of the survey respondents spontaneously identified a problem with 
the status and role of the state director of vocational-technical 
education, and policy Delphi participants endorsed the idea of 
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elevating the position of the top vocational-technical administra- 
tor to that of a commissioner co-equal with the Commissioners of 
Basic Education and Higher Education, by a vide margin. 

Clearly, something needs to change in the governance and 
administration of vocational-technical education and it should 
impact on the top level of the system as well as the bottom. In 
this case, a clarification in regional management requires an 
equal change of the principal administration of vocational-techni- 
cal education in «.he Commonwealth. While either of these changes 
could conceivably be implemented independent of one another, the 
study team felt strongly that both recommendations together would 
provide the strongest and most efficient structural arrangement. 

Recommendation #3; 

Regional Office Restructuring 

The functions of the three regional offices (West, Central 
and East) should be refocused to more effectively serve the needs 
of Pennsylvania's regional educational system. 

It was the initial feeling of the study team that the three 
existing regional offices should be closed. It was their observa- 
tion that much of the function these offices served had become 
superfluous over the years, reduced, in the words of one employee, 
to "paper shuffling." As such, along with these offices having 
little true program responsibility, the study team proposed their 
elimination on efficiency grounds. While these facts still ob- 
tain, the study team also observed widespread disagreement with 
this suggestion on the part of the policy Delphi participants, 
indicating that points of access to state government other than 
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Harrlsburg are highly valued around the state. Indeed, the team 
can envision a useful role for these offices if they are conceived 
of and structured a«iwhat differently than they currently exist. 
First, their principal value is that they are in in the field. As 
such, they can be best utilized as a resource from that frame of 
reference. Further, they should be given serious and on-going 
program responsibilities to make them truly effective, in addition 
to their present responsibilities. 

Among a number of legitimate roles these offices could play 
are essentially functions that serve to link Harrisburg and the 
field. Given a strengthened regional foundation for vocational- 
technical education (Recommendation 1) and a top administrator 
with increased responsibility, the three regional offices can 
serve as '''he principal communications link between the state 
capital and the field, and also serve to monitor and give assis- 
tance to schools and regions in implementing programs. In addi- 
tion, regional offices can be data collection points for the 
proposed expansion of Pennsylvania's educational database and 
research capacities (see Recommendation 8 and 11) and facilitate 
the work of other units of state government. Finally, the study 
team suggests an expanded role with respect to the state-wide 
Teacher Education Centers in helping to identify staff development 
needs and opportunities for teachers. 

Summary; Governance and Administration 

In the context proposed, the governance and administration of 
vocational-technical education in Pennsylvania can be greatly 
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improved. Inplementatlon of the coordinated set of suggestions, 
the study team believes, will facilitate needed reform in other 
vocational-technical areas while also enhancing government produc- 
tivity and efficiency. Governance and administration, therefore, 
holds the key to the efficacy of vocational-technical education in 
the Commonwealth and should receive the most serious attention by 
the people of Pennsylvania. 

Leadership 

Vocational-technical training, like other aspects of American 
education, is undergoing change in many different respects. One 
of these is that education can and must respond to new realities 
and ne^' audiences. The concerns and interests of the American 
people cannot be limited to traditional elementary and second- 
ary instruction. Increasingly, business and industry is demand- 
ing, and -^ust be accorded, a voice in education. Likewise, adult 
retrainina needs are emerging in the economy and special popula- 
tions make up an ever larger percentage of the population to be 
served. How are these individuals to be incorporated and educa- 
tional standards retained? As well, how can vocational-technical 
education be presented as a viable option, not merely a ''dumping 
ground" reserved for those deemed less abXe to copo with "real" 
schooling? Part of the answer resides in strong leadership 
throughout the school system and a commitment to vocational-tech- 
nical education by state government and the field. 
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Few in Pennsylvania dispute the value of leadership in voca- 
tional-technical education. However, as in the case of gover- 
nance, there are discernable differences in how this leadership is 
expressed. Given the contrast of approaches previously noted, the 
following range of issues have been identified, among others, as 
options by the respondents: 

Radical systemic Cha?iq? Minimal Svstemic Change 

o An independent state board o Retention of joint board 

of V-T education 

o Business/Industry/Labor o Greater infusion of B/I/L 

control of curriculum 

o Elimination of general track, o Maintenance of existing 
with greater resources for V-T educational options 

The central focus of this study has been and will continue to 
be an emphasis on and an encouragement of better utilization of 
existing systems, changing structure only where necessary. There- 
fore, there is a decided tendency in this study toward the options 
regarding minimal systemic change. This is most clearly shown 
with issues of leadership. It is the position of the study team 
that there is little to "fix" with regard to leadership in voca- 
tional-technical education. Hence, minor alterations in structure 
would be entirely adequate to provide the context necessary to 
lead the Commonwealth in the 21st century. 
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with respect to leadership, then, it is the recommendation of 
the study team that the following adjustments be made. 



RecomMendation 4; 

State Board Advocacy for Vocational-Tec hnical Education 

The State Board of Education should assume an active leader- 
ship posture and convey a conitBent with regard to vocational- 
technical education. To this end, the study team suggests that 
the board should: 

o review state governance and administrative structures to 
determine their effectiveness and efficiency in promoting 
vocational-technical «^ducation. 

o clarify and communicate the role of vocational-technical 
education in all Commonwealth educational institutions. 

o coordinate and cooperate with other state-level boards, 
commissions, etc., in promoting the interrelationship 
essential to quality vocational-technical education. 

o hold meetings specifically devoted to developing a long- 
range statewide plan for vocational-technical education. 

o establish an advisory committee to the Board specifically 
concerning vocational-technical education composed of 
vocational teachers and administrators, state legislators, 
business, industry, and labor leaders, and others. This 
committee would have no specific statutory responsibility, 
but would serve the Board to ens re that the material 
presented in vocational classrooms is relevant to current 
labor markets, technologically appropriate and up-to-date, 
and conducive to success for the student's future. 

The State Board of Education is in a unique position to 
influence the attitudes and opinions of the people of the state 
and can readily use that power to beneficially impact vocational- 
technical education. It is the opinion of the study team that 
while several of these things are currently being done, an en- 
hanced cojunitment in these areas is essential to the improved 
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visibility and functioning of vocational-technical education in 
Pennsylvania. 



RecoBOBendation 5; 

Purpose and Scope of Vocational-Technical Education 

The State Department of Education should develop and coamuni- 
cate a clear statement of purpose for vocational-technical educa- 
tion and embark upon the development of a long-range plan to guide 
it. The utility of these seemingly minor procedural steps cannot 
be underestimated. Indeed, they are the foundations of leader- 
ship . 

The purpose and its dissemination should Include several 
different features. Generated with input from local educators and 
the business/ industry/ labor communities, the Board could then 
proceed to communicate the statement of purpose to all relevant 
educational publics within the Commonwealth. The nature of this 
statement would drive the development of a long-range plan. 

The long-range plan should Include for ensuring that students 

in vocational-technical education are being taught appropriately, 

that their facilities and equipment are as up-ro-date as possible 

and are being optimally utilized. In addition, the plan should 

provide the following: 

o Maintenance of an up-to-date inventory of facilities and 
equipment being utilized across the state 

o Development of mechanisms for equalizing great facilities 
Inequalities across schools, districts and regions, such 
as sharing them where poizslble 

o Development and facilitation of relationships between 
institutions and private sector entitles for the purpose 
of curriculum and facilities Inputs into local schools 
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o Planning for the replacement of obsolete equipment and 
facilities, Including plans for additional state funding 
for those schools, districts, or regions with limited 
capacity for self-reliance in this area 



RecoMBendation 6s 

BuBlnesB/TndUBtrv/Trfibor Relationships 

Beyond planning and advisory emphases, the Pennsylvania 

Department of Education should actively promote the establishment 

of strong relationships between vocational-technical education, 

business, industry, and labor. Study staff suggest that these 

relationship Include — 

o the potential for sharing private-sector facilities, 
equipment, and personnel; 

o the Involvement of business, industry, and labor personnel 
in the identification of labor-market demand, the identi- 
fication of competencies needed by workers, the validation 
of curricula for its relevance to labor market needs, 
assistance in strategic planning, and advocacy with key 
groups ; and 

o the use of business and industry sites for helping voca- 
tional-technical education personnel maintain up-to-date 
job knowledge and skills. 



Recommendation 7; 

public infonoatXpn 

The State Department of Education should develop a statewide 
public information campaign to Inform all segments of the popula- 
tion concezming the linkages between effective vocational-techni- 
cal education programs and the overall success of the Com- 
monwealth's economic development initiatives. This effort should 
highlight vocational-technical education's role in preparing an 
enlightened (i.e., educated) labor force with broad, transferable 
skills as well as job specific competencies. 
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Little involving leadership is, by itself, revolutionary in 
nature. It ultimately becomes a matter of setting a clear course 
and communicating it to an audience that needs to know what it is. 
Pennsylvania has no lack of individuals capable of providing such 
leadership. It has sufficient persons interested in education. 
The Commonwealth needs, however, to utilize those resources in a 
way most productive for vocational-technical education. It is the 
contention of the study staff that a few simple modification in 
the manner in which those leaders are arranged and the degree of 
their unity is all that is required to meet this important need in 
the Commonwealth. 

Research. Planning. Eval uation, and Professional Development 
As noted previously, transformation in either structure or 
curriculum is, by itself, inadequate to impact the delivery of 
educational services. Both must be present in order to create and 
facilitate change. However, merely declaring them as policy has 
no practical utility. Indeed, some mediating facility must be 
present, whereby policy can be communicated to and implemented in 
the field and through which reality in the field can impact poli- 
cy. It is the contention of the study staff that such a mechanism 
that can serve the Commonwealth's ne^ids in this regard are en- 
hanced emphases in research, planning, evaluation, and profession- 
al development. Further, many existing entities can be utilized 
to maximize both the impact of improvement and the efficiency with 
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which it can be delivered. Activity in these areas will also 
respond to the need of the state that some regard as not suffi- 
ciently coordinated, focused, or funded. 

The importance of these factors are readily id^^.ntif iable in 
the data. Nearly one-quarter of the survey respondents spontane- 
ously identified these areas as problems within the Commonwealth. 
In addition, certain proposed changes were considered by policy 
Delphi participants as being among the most necessary and feasible 
of any individual area. Therefore, the study staff believes that 
this area may be of great value to the state in terms of useful 
activities in general and will be necessary in coordinating the 
nature of the changes proposed in this report. 

Recomnend atlon 8; 
Enhanced Research Capacity 

The Pennsylvania Department of Education should systemati- 
cally expand the conduct of research and development activities. 
Including leadership development, through the the stable funding 
of such through the existing university-level Teacher Education 
Centers. These vocational teacher education centers sho«.'ld be 
responsible for the execution of research activities that will 
benefit vocational -technical education in the Commonwealth. More 
specifically, study staff suggest that the Canters should conduct 
research and development activities concerning the following: 

o Policy analysis . The Centers should identify policy 
alternatives for vocational-technical education in Penn- 
sylvania, conduct research on the feasibility of these 
alternatives, and provide policymakers with a prioritized 
set of recommendations. 

o Future program directions . The Centers should identify 
creative and innovative strategies and procedures for 
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delivering vocational-technical education. The most 
promising strategies and procedures should be disseminated 
to appropriate audiences through a vide range of activi* 
ties, including demonstration sites. 

Curriculum development . The centers should coordinate the 
Commonwealth's vocational-technical education curriculum 
development efforts, including the identification, devel- 
opment, and validation of competencies; the development, 
in concert with vocational-technical faculty, of curricu- 
lum materials and instructional strategies, disseminate, 
in concert with the Academy, the materials and strategies, 
and the evaluation of the effectiveness of the materials 
and strategies developed. 

Long-range program planning . The Centers, vith the active 
involvement of state and local personnel and other appro- 
priate individuals, should develop a 10-year plan for 
Pennsylvania's vocational-technical education program. 
This strategic, statewide plan should provide the basis 
for the Commonwealth's vocational-technical education 
programs, services, activities, and resource allocations. 
The long-range plan should reflect the Commonwealth's 
statewide emphasis on economic development and the key 
role vocational -technical education plays in developing 
human resources. 

Program evaluation . The Centers should develop and main- 
tain a comprehensive evaluation system that will provide 
consistent information about the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of all vocational-technical education programs, 
services, and activities at the elementary, middle/ junior 
high, senior high, postsecondary (institutes, community 
colleges, 4-year college, university), and adult levels. 
The evaluation system should provide the infoimation 
needed for federal reporting, state planning, regional 
planning; local planning, public accountability, and 
marketing . 

Program coordination and articulation . The Centers should 
identify and disseminate information about innovative 
practices for use in program coordination and articula- 
tion. 

Professional personnel development . The Centers should 
develop creative approaches, conduct experiments, and 
evaluate the effectiveness and efficiency of conducting 
innovative professional personnel development activities. 
The Centers should also conduct professional needs assess- 
ment, design and plan programs and activities to meet 
professional development needs, and coordinate the deliv- 
ery of the professional development programs, services, 
and activities. The Centers should, as necessary, involve 
those individuals or institutions best able to provide the 
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expertise needed to ensure high quality, professional, 
meaningful programs, services, and activities. 

o DisseTiination . The Centers should design and conduct a 
number of research and development dissemination activi- 
ties targeted at significant audiences, if the Regional 
Offices do remain open, then the dissemination and utili- 
zation function would be a meaningful task they could 
coordinate and/or carry out. 

The division of responsibility for the functions listed 
above should be made with consideration for the unique capabili- 
ties of each Teacher Education Center, the exception of Inservlce/ 
professional development. This function should be carried out at 
each Center as a generic component of teacher education. The 
activities should Incorporate the expertise of not only education 
professionals, but also professionals from other disciplines, as 
appropriate. This would take advantage of their locations at the 
state's major universities. The mission of the centers will 
benefit from the capacity that each host institution offers. The 
host institutions will alsv-) benefit from the presence of each 
Center. As a consequence, host universities should be willing to 
provide appropriate facilities and equipment for housing the 
centers. Administratively, staff suggest that the Centers 
should: 

o be responsible to the Commonwealth's Commissioner for 
Vocational-Technical Education; 

o have a Center advisory board that would Include university 
researchers and vocational-technical faculty, representa- 
tives of stakeholder groups (such as AVTSs, sending high 
schools, community colleges, technical institutes, high- 
technology centers, business. Industry, and labor) ; 

o have a stable funding base that will allow them to carry 
out the mission with which they are charged and encourage 
their host universities to (1) view them as entities to 
which the Commonwealth is committed and (2) share in 
funding responsibility; 
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o obtain staff members from appropriate disciplines within 
the host university; from various state government agen- 
cies (selected staff might have joint appointments with 
Centers and their home state agencies) ; and from the 
education, policy, planning, evaluation, and research 
communities within Pennsylvania and across the country. 
Under the circumstances, it would be reasonable to offer 
key staff tenure accruing appointments at the host insti- 
tution; 

o each have a director whose appointment would be made by 
the respective host university in agreement with the 
Commonwealth's Commissioner of Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion; and 

o conduct research and development activities designated by 
the Commissioner and other studies identified by the staff 
of each Center with the input of the Center Advisory 
Board. 



Recommendation 9; 

Enhance Teacher Professionalism 

All vocational education instructors at the secondary level 
deserve to have significant professional Inservice opportxinitles 
avallztble and should be encouraged to obtain an appropriate bacca- 
laureate degree. Of no lesser importance is the need to provide 
teachers in academic areas with opportunities to develop in areas 
having occupational relevancy. Teacher Education Centers have a 
major opportunity to serve the Commonwealth in these capacities 
and it is the opinion of the study staff that these facilities can 
and should be utilized in both formal and less formal ways to 
encourage teacher professionalism. 



without a doiibt, it would be useful for teachers in 
vocational-technical areas to have baccalaureate degrees. This 
should certainly be a goal for individual instructors and they 
should receive 'jtmple financial support, incentives, and encourage- 
ment from their school system and the state in so doing. Formal- 
ized degree-oriented training, encompassing pedagogical 
preparation and a broad liberal arts emphasis, offers important 
opportunities for skill development. However ^ the stud ' team 
recognizes the need, particularly in vocational-technical areas, 
for infusions of professional trades and skills that may not be 
available from the pool of graduates from colleges of education. 

The study team suggests that, insofar as the educational 
realities provide for a mix of both academically and professional- 
ly trained instructors, a system of inservice opportunities be 
made available to instructors to assist them in enhancing their 
skill levels, regardless of whether their naed is pedagogical or 
technical. Teachers in academic areas also should have the oppor- 
tunity to pursue inservices which allow them to appreciate the 
occupational relevance of their courses. 

The crux of this recommendation is that the instrumental 
outcome of these inservices would be specific to the needs of the 
individual. Focusing on the case of the vocational instructor 
without a baccalaureate degree, these inservices should provide 
credit toward one. While the study team finds a mix of skills 
within a given faculty co be helpful, the Commonwealth should 
provide attractive incentives for a teacher to continue with 
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h2r/hi8 professional development, of which the acqniisition of a 
baccalaureate degree is one. 

Recomiendatlon 10; 
Accreditation of AVTS 

All area vocational-technical schools should receive accredi- 
tation by an agency officially recognized by the U.S. Depaxoient 
of Education. While not strongly addressee* by response to open- 
ended questions and though seemingly a small problem and simple to 
rectify, this less than drastic change can provide substantial 
benefits for the students in vocational-technical areas, and thus 
bring to the field a solid foundation with which to base its 
claims of viability as an educational option. 

It is proposed that the technical institutes suggested in 
this study be accredited as soon as it is possible. Study staff 
suggest that the Pennsylvania Department of Education facilitate 
an accreditation team ccnsisting of individuals from the Teacher 
Ed*'cation Centers; business, industry, and labor; and the proposed 
regional leadership of vocational-technical education. Such a 
team would provide the substantive and technical expertise with 
which to support local schools in the accreditation process. 

Recommendation 11; 
Compatible Database 

The Commissioner of Vocational-Technical Education should 

cooperate with other Pennsylvemla state departments and agencies 

to create a compatible dat2Q>ase for up-to-date labor market, job 

availability, and related information to be used by all. At a 

minimum, these departments should include Education, Commerce, 
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Labor and Industry, Public welfare, and Community Affairs. Al- 
though the data should be compiled centrally, the role of the 
Regional Offices should be examined in relationship to the collec- 
tion and dissemination of such data as a service to the schools in 
the areas they serve and also to assist the Centers in their 
research and development efforts. The issue of a compatible 
database, principally identified by state-level staff, would be of 
unquestionable value for administrative services. However, it 
also clearly would have utility at the local level and facilitate 
planning and program linkage with other agencies and with the 
private sector. Again while straightforward and relatively easy 
to implement, it is one area in which the Commonwealth could 
realize significant gain for a minor expenditure. 

Summarv; Research. Planning, Evaluation . 
and Professional Development 

The need for research, planning, and professional development 
cannot be overstated. Without these three components, vocational - 
technical education in Pennsylvania — or any other state — cannot 
maintain its ability to appropriately prepare individuals for the 
future. 

Program Development 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has extensive vocational- 
technical offerings at the secondary level. In some geographic 
areas of the state, however, adequate postsecondary and adult 
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I offerings are not available* That these gaps in educational 

service delivery exist is generally recognized; it is obvious to 
I the observer and was often expressed by Pennsylvania educators, 

g It sparked the spontaneous recognition of over thirty-two percent 

■ of the survey sample. It also was a definite constituent element 
I driving the decision to seek this report. 

^'^^at to do is less clearly defined. Without question, one of 
I the Hi divisive issues examined by the research team is the 

exploration of alternatives for meeting these needs. Insofar as 
I the issue, in terms of the state of Pennsylvania and its instltu- 

■ tions, is at the borders of the secondary and postsecondary sys- 
tems, "turf** disputes are inevitable and apparent in the data. 

I The alternatives considered by the study team were wide ranging. 

An expansion of the high technology center system was considered 
I as was the development of new community colleges in underserved 

■ areas. Both of these alternatives were considered to have draw- 
backs. Certainly, new community colleges would require a substan- 

■ tial capital investment. New colleges in these rather remote 
areas would also tend to be low in enrollment, one of the prlnci- 

I pal reasons for which colleges do not exist in these areas today. 

- High technology centers would even further exacerbate the drain on 

■ resources, being both expensive and tending toward such special- 

■ ization as to fall to meet the need for basic services in outlying 
communities. Further, only 5% of survey respondents identified 

I access to high technology education as a problem. 

In responding to this issue, the study team considered re- 

■ quiring new funds for the establishment of either high technology 



centers or new community colleges In order to permit greater 
access of underserved populations to be cost Ineffective. Rather, 
existing resources should be utilized as much as possible to 
provide some degree of postsecondary education. As such, the 
choice was made to go with an enhanced version of the AVTS cen- 
ters. That Is, In areas In which no publicly supported 
postseccndary vocational training Is available, the problem can 
best be handled by providing It according to the local need by 
capacitating local facilities and Institutions to handle It. 
Further details of this proposal are explored In the following 
recommendation . 

Recommendation 12; 
Technical Institutes 

In those parts of the state not currently served by community 

colleges or branch campuses, area vocational -technical schools 

(AVTSs) should be eligible for designation as technical 

institutes. Study staff suggest that these Institutes be 

recommended for this Rtatus by tlie regional vocational-technical 

education board, which Is described In recommendation 1, subject 

to approval by the Pennsylvania State Board of Education. Study 

staff further recommend that AVTSs so designated — 

o be accredited by an agency recognized by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education; 

o offer adult training and retraining programs of both 
short- and long-term duration; 

o receive funding from the state based on the same formula 
as used to reimburse community colleges for the educa- 
tion/training ->f adults; 

o be governed by the regional vocational-technical education 
board, with designated and mutually agreed upon represen- 
tation by appropriate state community college personnel 
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(This approach would be consistent across such areas 
except where contiguous vocational-technical education 
regions exist that are not served by community colleges. 
These regions may wish to join together to organize a 
technical Institute.)? 

o give preference to employing faculty who have earned at 
least a baccalaureate degree, unless necessity rec[uires 
particular skills for which degreed teachers may not be 
available; 

o facilitate articulation with community colleges for the 
benefit of those students who wish an associate degree; 

o enter into articulation agreements with a community col- 
lege (s) to provide related academic subjects at the tech- 
nical institute campus, with the technical institute 
providing the community college (s) with various special- 
ized training opportunities; 

o provide placement and counseling services, either directly 
or indirectly through coordination with another institute 
or agency; and 

o coordinate with the Teacher Education Centers for curricu- 
lum development^, as well as other appropriate services. 

The study team is aware that opposition exists to this recom- 
mendation. In the data, policy Delphi participants we e quite 
clear in their rejection of AVTSs bei*^g used for adult and 
postsecondary purposes rather than secondary vocational education. 
The study team is also aware that opposition is expressed no 
natter what alternative is posed. This recommendation is not 
designed to replace the secondary services provide by AVTSs, nor 
is it intended to usurp the "turf" of postsecondary institutions. 
Rather, the combination of secondary and postsecondary offerings 
on the same campus appears to be i\ reasonable, financially feasi- 
ble alternative and would not run counter to the spirit of partic- 
ipant response. 
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Indeed, participants were quite clear that adult education 
services were very much needed, with over 85 percent of the iden- 
tifying this as an area of concern. In terms of the funding 
formula, there was some opposition, but most who responded con- 
curred on its appropriate response. Likewise, significant opposi- 
tion was found with regard to designating all AVTS' as technical 
institutes. However, the study team makes no such recommendation. 
Instead, the people of the Commonwealth should look at the need 
and consider the availability of resources. Under these circum- 
stances utilizing the AVTSs in underserved areas in a new role 
makes the greatest sense of the available alternatives. 

fiuTinB»T-v ; Program Development 

The study team recognizes that the post secondary needs of 
all Pennsylvanians must be served, irrespective of geographic 
location. Although some may consider it preferable to have a 
separate facility and duplicated services, Pennsylvania should 
have some consideratior for feasibility and efficiency. The lack 
of an adequate tax base in remote areas and the prospect of an 
enrollment too low to justify a separate comprehensive facility 
requires an analysis of existing resources. This recommendation 
addreeses these concerns. In addition, it offers both 
articulation with local secondary vocational programs and provides 
a context in which cooperative relationships between the secondary 
and postsecondary commm.ities may take place. 
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As previously argued, the ultimate expression of educational 
reform occurs in curricul\im. While a relatively few survey re- 
spondents (8.4 percent) specifically identified some aspect of 
curriculum as being a major problem, a focus on virtually any 
other problem must finally develop into reform in the classroom if 
it is to have the intended effects. As such, the study team took 
great care in preparing its recommendations relative to curricu- 
lum, recognizing that it must encapsulate the preceding changes 
suggested as veil as validate them on the applied level. In 
reviewing what was needed in the state of Pennsylvania, the data 
were quite clear. The participants definitely believed that 
vocational technical education was appropriate in secondary educa- 
tion, with 81 percent rejecting the notion that it should be the 
exclusive province of the postsecondary level. In addition, a 
large number of survey respondents (over 35 percent open-ended 
questions) noted a substantial lack of student awareness of educa- 
tional and career options. A proposal for a career awareness 
course received unanimous support from policy Delphi participants, 
most unusual for a group as diverse as this. Further, the intro- 
duction of vocational-technical studies at grades 9 and 10 were 
endorsed by the vast majority of respondents. Involvement in 
occupational cluster curricula and exploratory prograns were 
favored by as much as 90 percent of those who commented. 
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Curriculum reform at grades 11 and 12 were favored as veil. 
Changes were suggested indicating that transferable skills, criti- 
cal thinking skills, competency-based program requirements, and 
the integration of academic skills into vocational programming was 
widely favored. The study team concurs. Its observations, 
coupled with the broad-based sentiment shown in the data, can be 
summarized in the following curriculum areas. 

The implications of these recommendations are, in many ways, 
obvious. Their implementation will create a new vocational -tech- 
nical agenda for Pennsylvania, They cannot help but impact every 
aspect of the system. Their principal effects, however, will be 
in calling upon the leadership of Pennsylvania to make a commit- 
ment to the field and the many thousands of students in the Com- 
monwealth whose careers and destinies will be forever changed. 

Recommendation 13; 
Vocational-Techni cal Education 
in Grades 8. 9- and 10 

Students should receive Instruction in systems of technology, 

human relations, problem solving, decision making, and career 

selection and development in grades 8, 9, and 10, respectively. 

These courses and the specific topics to be included should be 

mandated by Pennsylvania State Board of Education, with curriculum 

development/adaptation being done by the most appropriate state 

university Teacher Education Center defined by recommendation 8. 

Suggested topics are as follows: 

o The systems of technology course would acquaint students 
with the systems and s^ibsystems in technology, how tech- 
nology affects people and the environment, how to use 
technology to solve problems, how to control technological 
systems, and how technology may affect society in the 
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future. Content should integrate theory with hands-on 
activities to solve problems. To address such topics 
adequately would require two semesters of classes that 
meet one period per day. It is feasible to provide a 
Teacher Education Center to prepare current industrial 
arts teachers to teach this course; they possess the 
hands-on skills and understanding of technology needed to 
provide a course that is both theory and practice. Col- 
leges and universities in Pennsylvania that currently 
prepare industrial arts teachers, however, may wish to 
rethink/revise the preparation of these teachers for the 
long term. 

o Human relations an d decision making would deal with the 
processes of decision making, problem solving, and re- 
source management; understanding self and others, in- 
cluding how to get along with parents, siblings, and 
fellow students; and living skills. To address these 
topics adequately would require, at minimxua, one and one- 
half semesters of classes that meet one period per day. 
It is feasible to provide professional development pro- 
grams through a Teacher Education center to help currently 
employed home economics teachers to teach this course; 
they possess the skills and understanding necessary to 
provide a course that includes theory and practice. 
Colleges and universities in Pennsylvania that currently 
prepare home economics teachers, however, may wish to 
rethink/revise the preparation of these teachers for the 
future . 

o The career selection and develOBment course would be 

designed to serve all students and help them assess their 
interests and abilities in the context of career clusters. 
This course would acquaint students with the realities of 
the world of work— what employers expect in the way of 
cognitive, psychomotor, and affective skills — as well as 
career ladders and the opportunity for lifelong learning. 
An overview of each of the clusters would be presented, 
and students would select two to three clusters to explore 
more fully, including shadowing people in prospective 
careers. At the end of the year, each student Woild meet 
with the guidance counselor to update the individualized 
education program that will guide the student in obtaining 
the education needed to reach the goal desired. 



Recommendation 14; 
Vocationa l-Technical Education 
in Grades 11 and 12 

Grades 11 and 12 should provide to students tlie opportunity 

to develop specific skills in a cluster or area within a cluster. 
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Attainment of competencies rather than the nunl^er of hours of 
instruction should be the cri^ ria used to deteniine completion of 
a program. Learner completion of an activity should be determined 
by the individual's ability to perform satisfactorily the cogni- 
tive, affective, and/or psychomotor attributes essential for 
progression to the ..ext level of learning or for satisfactory 
performance in a work setting. 

Grade 12 may be a continuation of grade 11, or, if the stu- 
dent is ready, involve articulation with the closest community 
college or technical institute, as appropriate, or an apprentice- 
ship program. 

The related academic skills should be taught with as much 
rigor as individual student capability will allow. In addition, 
vocational-technical f?*culty should Include instruction regarding 
the applica*;ion of academic skills, either directly or indirectly 
via coordination with the appropriate academic teacher. 
Vocational-technical courses should be competency-based and should 
deal with the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains relat- 
ed to the occupation. Pennsylvania's Teacher Education Centers 
could develop curriculum for adoption or adaptation in local 
schools. 

Recommendation 15; 
Interdisciplinary Curriculum 

An interdisciplinary curriculum should be implemented that 
encourages the integration of academic education and vocational- 
technical education. Wherever possible, academic and vocational- 
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■ techni?^al teachers need to relate the teaching-learning experi- 
ences that students encounter concerning reading, writing, oral 

I communications, and mathematics skills with the application of 

_ these skills in work-related settings. Relating the academic and 

■ vocational-technical teaching/learning experience will require 

■ coordination by teachers for curriculxim planning and sequencing. 
Special efforts will be required to identify the teaching/learning 

■ instances where the relationships between theory and practice can 
be shown, thereby strengthening the relevance of the learning 

I experience for all students. Educational planners for these 

m activities should consider incorporation of team teaching, identi- 

fication of core skills, and expanding hands-on learning expcri- 

■ ences for all students. 

fl Recommendation 16; 

■ Student Educational Development Plan 

^ Guidance counselors in all school districts should, with the 

* participation of each student and parent (s) or legal guardian (s) , 

B construe'^ and implement and educational development plan, begin- 

ning no later than grade 8, with a yearly review and update, 
I including the opportunity for major alterations after the student 

^ has completed the career selection and development course. Each 

■ plan should include the postsecondary education opportunities 

■k appropriate to the career goal(s) each student desires to attain. 

Counselors should help students select vocational-technical and 
I academic courses that are congruent with their immediate and Icng- 

term needs, their aptitudes, their interests, and their abilities 

I 
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80 that all students are given the opportunity to work up to 
capacity. 

ffllHT^ry; Currtculum 

These recommendations provide a basis for the stated goal 
that all Pennsylvania students receive equal access to the best 
possible education. This series of curriculum reforms, address- 
ing, presumably, vocational-technical education, actually recog- 
nizes the distinction between "academic" and "technical" studies 
as an artificial one. Thus is a genuine reflection of the expec- 
tations students will find in the labor market and is indeed the 
principal reason Pennsylvania and all other states are experienc- 
ing greater interest in and concern about adult education. If it 
is desired that vocsttional-technical curricula be improved, the 
clear direction for such improvement resides in the integration of 
these two formerly differentiated "tracks". All Pennsylvania 
students need and deserve to know the options for careers that 
exist, a& well as how to apply knowledge. These curriculum recom- 
mendations would assist students in meeting these objectives. 
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SUMMARY: A MEW AGENDA FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDDCATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

This report has provided a comprehensive examination of 
vocational-technical education in Pennsylvania and h&s created a 
coordinated set of recommendations with which to address the 
diversity of the Commonwealth. This is not the first nor will it 
be the last study that deals with vocational-technical education 
in the state if vocational-technical education is to remain a 
viable part of the educational enterprise. Some of the findings 
and recommendations presented in this report are new. Others 
have been noted on previous studies. 

This report presents a series of recommendations, provides 
evidence for them, and establishes a structure to facilitate thei: 
implementation. Individual recommendations, if implemented alone 
will not have the impact needed to affe'^t vocational -technical 
education in Pennsylvania to the degree needed. The recommenda- 
tions are interrelated and, taken as a whole, have an impact that 
is greater than the sum of their parts. 

The substance and implications of the proposed recommenda- 
tions call for all segments of education and government, as well 
as the full partnership of Industry and business, to support and 
provide leadership for reform and action. It will require ener- 
getic, progressive, dedicated and, at times, selfless involvement 
Contribution and endorsement will be need«jd from parents, teach- 
ers, and school boards; from AVTSs, colleges, and universities; 
from local, county, regional, and state officials; professional 
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education organizationr ; from industrial and labor councils; and 
from students then\selves. 

Essentially, these recommendations are directed toward im- 
proving the responsiveness, efficiency, and effectiveness of the 
system of vocational-technical education. They are designed to 
enhance the ability of Pennsylvanians to work, live, and partici- 
pate fully in society. 

To attain this goal, both the curriculum and the system of 
program delivery must be modified. And, to ensure continued 
effectiveness, research and development activities must occur to 
constantly check and recheck the effectiveness and validity of the 
curriculum and system of program delivery. The contributions that 
business, industry, and labor can make to the planning of educa- 
tional programs must not be overlooked. This calls for broad 
partnerships between educators and employers on an ongoing basis. 
Such operational partnerships will result from improved and ex- 
panded vocational-technical education planning at the state, 
regional, and local levels. Public and private planning collabo- 
ration will better ensure that future instructional facilities, 
equipment, and curriculum reflect employment needs in the future. 

Concurrent to curriculum and cla8e;room improvenents is the 
need to better prepare staff to deliver the new curriculum. The 
teachers, counselors, and administrators of tomorrow must T^now the 
requirements and operation of the labor market, be competent in 
effective application of this information, and be held accountable 
for its effect upon students. This will demand cha^nges in teacher 
preparation programs, credentialing requirements, methods of 
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I program accreditation, and instmictlonal and leadership processes. 

Equality and efficiency of program access is important as 
I well. Improved coordination of programs and equal access to 

I publicly supported education — both secondary and postsecondary — is 

vital. Improved use of existing facilities is strongly recom- 
I mended. As well, middle school students need to be exposed to the 

nature, benefits, and opportunities inherent in vocational-techni- 

I cal education. Requirements for structured career a 'd educational 

I plans on the part of each student she .a be delivered through 

" structured exposure to decision making, career planning, skill 

I development, and the range of program options available to them 

I ^ 

and benefits of participation. Fur^.her, an examination should 

I occur regarding the rec[uirements , hours, course sequence, etc., 

needed to demonstrate competency or program completion. The 

i demands of the new labor market might well require an updated 

■ formula for student competence certification. 

Clearly, the report addresses the substance of needed im- 

■ provement in all these areas. However, the study also makes clear 
the linkage between these reforms and those concerning the image, 

I governance, structure, and leadership of vocational-technical 

■ education. Vocational-technical education must be an equal part- 
ner in policy and decision making with other facets of education 

■ at the highest administrative levels. This will call for stream- 
lining the governance structure, establishing more vicible leader - 

I ship at the state level, and enpowering the regions to better 

P address their own needs and capacities. Ultimately, this study 

' makes clear that if long-lasting educational refoxm at the local 
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level is desired, a no less comprehensive reform Is needed in the 
governance and leadership of education than In other areas. To 
think otherwise is either naive or indicative of a highly self- 
interested view of the need for reform. This report offers recom- 
mendations to effect these changes. 

Historically, Pennsylvania has assisted individuals exercise 
economic and social control over their lives through its commit- 
ment to education. As such, vocational-technical education has 
been regarded as having significant potential as a major contribu- 
tor in building and maintaining a vibrant, dynamic future for the 
people of the Commonwealth. We contend that this position is even 
more true today. As the state enters the 21st century, it must do 
so with a resurgent commitment to education and the realization 
that the articulated delivery of vocational-technical and academic 
education, while not a simple or convenient undertaking, is a 
necessary one. Change is rarely easy, especially when It Involves 
all segments of society. Therefore, it is especially important to 
recognize that attempts at reform cause controversy. Hence, 
controversy is a reasonably good indicator that the correct Issues 
are being raised. As a result, meaningful and coherent change is 
possible. The alternative is to attempt to avoid change in order 
to avoid controversy. Problems will continue to fester and griev- 
ances will mount, for no action will have been taken to remediate 
them. And important opportunities will be lost. This will com- 
pound the difficulties of the future with tragic results. 

We propose an alternati^^e scenario. We suggest that the 
dynamic changes taking place in the workplace be decisively met 
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with equally dynamic actions by the education community. We 
further propose that these actions be institutionalized by the 
establishment of a complementary structure capable of reinforcing 
that change. Finally, we argue that vocational-technical educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania should be accorded as 
much institutional respect as it has importance to the state and 
its people. Again, less comprehensive solutions are available. 
However, ft is our utmost hope that the evidence from the study be 
carefully considered for it expresses the voice of many in Penn- 
sylvania's educational community. 

Although problems exist in the vocational-technical education 
system, there are many strengths as well. The study team has taken 
special care to emphasize those strengths as well as tLe problems 
to be solved. It is on these strengths that Pennsylvanians have 
come to rely. It is now time for them to build upon them, for the 
risks of the future are exceeded only its opportunities. 
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